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UNSPOKEN WORDS. 

The kindly words that rise within the heart, 

And thrill it with their sympathetic tone, 

But die ere spoken, fail to play their part, 

And claim a merit that is not their own. 

The kindly word, unspoken, is a sin— 

A sin that wraps itself in purest guise, 

And tells the heart that, doubting, looks within, 

That not in speech, but thought, the virtue lies. 

But ’tis not so : Another heart may thirst 

For that kind word—as Hagar, in the wild— 

Poor banished Hagar prayed a well might burst 
From out the sand, to save the parching child. 

And loving eyes, that cannot see the mind, 

Will watch th’ expected movement of the lip; 

Ah ! can ye let its cutting silence wind 

Around that heart, and scathe it, like a whip ? 

Unspoken words, like treasures in the mine, 

Are valueless until we give them birth; 

Like unfound gold their hidden beauties shine, 

Which God has made to bless and gild the earth. 

How sad ’twould be to see a master’s hand 
* Strike glorious notes upon a voiceless lute; 

But, oh ! what pain, when at God's own command 
A heartstring thrills with kindness, but is mute. 

Then hide it not, the music of the soul— 

Dear sympathy, expressed with kindly voice; 

But let it like a shining river roll 

To deserts dry—to hearts that would rejoice. 

Oh, let the symphony of kindly words 

Sound for the poor, the friendless and the weak, 

And He will bless you ! He who struck these chords 
Will strike another when in turn you seek. 

— y. Boyle O'Reilly. 

“EH! WHAT IS IT?” 

Clara Murchso sat before the wide old window in the par¬ 
lor of her father’s house, and the faint breeze, stealing in be¬ 
neath the overhanging vines, lifted her golden curls, and softly 
fanned her flushed cheeks. Embroidery, reading, music, sleep, 
had all been tried in vain; and as now she sat with quivering 
lip and moisture-gathering eyes, plucking a rose to pieces, or 
occasionally biting it, she thought: “I do not know what I 
want, only I am sure it is nothing I have, or can get. I am 
sick of this imprisonment, sick of constantly hoping and con¬ 
stantly being disappointed. I wonder if my father has the no¬ 
tion that I shall be an old maid ! That patriarch who came 
so near cooking his son seems to me now to have been a gen¬ 
tle old soul. What was his sacrifice to that which is being 
made of me—on the altar of my father’s deafness? Before he 
ceased to hear he did not object to my going into company, 
and gentlemen calling to see me ; he did not rob me of every 
thing except life. But now ! And when a young man writes 
and proposes to him for me—for, of course, a young man of 
any delicacy of feeling could never shout about such a matter 
—he calmly tears up the letter, and shakes his head, and says 
to himself, monotonously, ‘No, no ; that is not the one whom 
I have imagined.’ If he only would not think aloud, it would 
not be so bad ; but when I hear that, I feel as if I should 
scream with rage. What creature can he have imagined ? 
What new horror for my sacrifice has he evolved from his 
cogitations ? Ah ! here he comes. I should not blame him 
altogether, for he used to be a good papa ; but—there are 


some things he forgets, or does not know, about young 
women.” 

An elderly gentleman entered. The top of his head was 
bald, but there was hair enough at the sides to stick out like a 
fringe, from a habit it had got of being shoved up when its 
wearer clapped his hand to his ear and said “ Eh ! what is it ?” 
He wore a dressing-gown of bright colors, with prodigious tas¬ 
sels at the ends of the blue waist-cord. In his right hand he 
carried a large book ; with the forefinger of his left he fol¬ 
lowed the lines as he read ; and he, quite unconsciously, read 
aloud: “‘Deafness is one of the most insupportable of afflic¬ 
tions.’ Ah, yes ”—he interrupted himself by the reflection, 
which, like most of his thoughts, he uttered aloud—“ it is, in¬ 
deed and he read on—“ ‘ cutting off its victim from all the 
sweet enjoyments of society and love.’ That admits of a modi¬ 
fication,” he again stopped to reflect. “ The author of this book 
appreciates deafness, but does not possess a realizing sense of 
matrimony. The fact that her storms never caused my tym¬ 
panum to vibrate, and so did not annoy me, killed by poor wife 
—and prolonged my existence.” 

Before he had thus far conversed with himself, his daughter, 
whom he had not once observed, heard a whistle at some little 
distance off, and seemed to recognize in it a signal ; for her 
eye brightened up with pleasurable anticipation, and she quickly 
rose to leave the room. At the threshold she stopped and looked 
back at the old gentleman. Then, as if such experiments were 
rather matters of habit than of hope, lifted a chair near her, 
and threw it violently on the floor. He gave no sign of hear¬ 
ing it, but as she rushed out, read on, placidly—“ ‘ of society 
and love. Happily, unless there is a radical injury to the or¬ 
ganism of the ear, there are but few cases of quite incurable 
deafness.’ Now that is where I am troubled. I do not think 
my organism is radically injured;” and he poked his fingers 
into his ears as he read on: “‘Obstruction of the auricular 
cavities is a frequent cause.’ ” For greater convenience in his 
explorations he laid his book upon the table, and stood, with 
the forefinger of each hand groping in his ears, while he ar¬ 
rived at the conclusion: “No; I do not find any radical in¬ 
jury to my organism, or any obstruction of my cavities.” 
While he stood in this attitude another person appeared upon 
the scene. 

This new arrival, who came gliding in with a quiet air of 
impudent ease, was a man of fully middle age, tall, thin, and 
“seedy.” His black coat, smooth at the elbows, rusty at the 
collar, and inked at the seams, was evidently a companion 
relic for the pantaloons, faded at the knees and frayed at the 
heels. His shoes were thickly covered with the dust of the 
road, and, though the day was so oppressively hot that even 
the bees had ceased to hum and the crickets to chirp, his coat 
was buttoned closely across his breast, as if to hide possible 
deficiencies of raiment underneath. The only incongruity in 
the costume of this otherwise seedy gentleman was a silk hat 
of irreproachable lustre, so glossy and so fine that all else he 
wore seemed doubly mean by contrast with its resplendent 
glories. All who looked at it and the genteel scarecrow be¬ 
neath it felt, “It is charitable to suppose that he has found it.” 

“Ahem!” coughed this human remnant, flourishing his 
gaudy edge. There was no sign that he was heard. 

“I beg your pardon ;” after a moment’s pause he continued, 
“ Mr. Murchso, I believe I have the honor of addressing ?” 
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“Ah ! what a terrible infliction—a curse, this is, to come thus 
upon one,” sighed the person addressed, without looking round. 

The visitor started. That remark seemed to have a per¬ 
sonal application. But he was not easily discouraged, and be¬ 
gan again, “I hope I do not intrude. Sir; I have been rec¬ 
ommended to you by a friend.” 

“And to think that I can learn nothing of that famous doc¬ 
tor to whom I have written ! Perhaps he is sick, or has left 
the city, or is dead,” continued the old gentleman, who had 
seated himself during his auricular explorations, and now 
reached to take again his book from the table. 

The seedy man regarded him for a moment, and then said, 
with an air of confidence, “This old buffer is certainly deaf.” 

Instead of the book, the party thus disrespectfully alluded 
to took up a letter which his servant had placed there for 
him, opened it, and, in accordance with his habit of reading 
aloud proceeded to give his visitor the benefit of the confi¬ 
dential communication. 

“My dear Murchso,” he read, “I take the liberty, as an 
old friend, of telling you that I interest myself a great deal 
in your pretty daughter, and I think I have found an excel¬ 
lent husband for her—a young man who is handsome, rich, 
accomplished—” At that point, as his daughter had described, 
he placidly tore the letter into fragments, shaking his head, 
and saying, monotonously, “No, no; that is not the one 
whom I have imagined.” 

The seedy gentleman in the back-ground was one whose 
wits had been sharpened by the reverses of fortune and the 
exigencies of vagabond life. He was used to plot to obtain 
dinners, and employ deep diplomatic stratagems to gain a bed. 
He did not regard an eccentric character simply as an oddity, 
or an unusual incident merely as a remarkable occurrence, but 
straightway said to himself, “Plow can I make anything out 
of this ?” With this thought he now perked his head on 
one side, fixed his sharp eyes upon the old gentleman, listened, 
and waited. 

“ He will come in good time. But these young men whom 
they propose to me—bah! I am not in the market for hus¬ 
bands; it is a deaf man whom I seek. I want a deaf man— 
a very deaf man. I would make his fortune if I had him.” 

“I will be his deaf man,” promptly resolved this versatile 
lier-in-wait. He would have been blind, too, and submitted 
to the guidance of a poodle, if it had seemed advantageous, 
and he had had the poodle. Advancing with his mcrst en¬ 
gaging bow, and making conspicuous his superb hat—his pat¬ 
ent of respectability—he touched the old man’s shoulder. 

Mr. Murchso looked up, and seeing a stranger before him, 
arose. 

“Have I the pleasure of addressing Mr. Murchso?” 

“ A little louder, if you please,” said that gentleman. 

“ Excuse me. Sir, but you will have to speak very distinctly 
or I cannot hear you,” added the stranger, with his hand to 
his ear. 

A look of anxious joy lightened the old man’s face as he 
saw the movement. “Are you deaf?” he yelled, raising his 
hand also to his ear to catch the reply. 

“ I see you move your lips, so I know that you are speak¬ 
ing, but I do not hear you,” responded the stranger, in a voice 
of thunder. 

“Ah, Heaven, what happiness!” ejaculated the old man; 
“he is more deaf than I.” In the tone one hails a ship at sea 
he demanded, “ Who are you ? ” 

With a voice which came “ as the winds come when for¬ 
ests are rended,” the visitor answered, “ My name is Major 
Joseph Vanqueleur—a gentleman of means and leisure—mak¬ 
ing a pedestrian tour for my health. I lost my hearing by the 
wind of a cannon-ball in battle.” 


The old man thought, aloud, “Ah! happiness supreme. 
His organism is damaged ; he is incurable. Decidedly, Heaven 
sends me this man. Listen to me,” he shouted. 

“ I will try,” howled the major ; adding to himself, “ if I 
do not find you blasting out the drums of my ears at that rate.” 

“ Are you a bachelor 

“ Yes.” 

“I think he said ‘yes.’ Oh, he must have said ‘yes.’ It 
would be too cruel in Fortune to send me so deaf a man who 
already had a wife,” soliloquized Mr. Murchso; and he again 
raised his voice to tempest pitch with the query, “I think you 
said you were unmarried?” 

The major contented himself this time with nodding in 
reply. 

“Good! good! good again!” chuckled the old man; “ex¬ 
cellent ! ” And he thundered once more, “ Now listen to me.” 

“ As if I could help it,” thought the major, who already 
began to wish for a change of company. 

“I propose to offer you the hand of my daughter. I do not 
know if you will please her. When I look at you I rather 
think that you will not; but you please me ; that is the main 
thing. Why, do you suppose ? ” 

The major only shrugged his shoulders. He had self-appre¬ 
ciation, but here conjecture failed him. 

“ You might be young, rich, handsome, and still you should 
not have my daughter. But without being either you shall. 
Why, then ? ” 

“ Give it up.” murmured the major, as if the question was 
a conundrum. 

“ Because you are deaf. You wonder at that? I will tell 
you why. You may not have noticed it, but I am a little hard 
of hearing myself. Suppose my daughter marries a man who 
hears perfectly, what will be my position? The tone of family 
conversation will be such as never will reach my ears. I will 
either be shut out completely from all domestic intercourse, or 
shall be compelled every minute to say, ‘Eh! what is it?’ 
That would be tiresome. On the other hand, if my daughter 
marries a man whose hearing is as defective as mine, and yours 
is even worse, the family conversation will be carried on in a 
tone which will reach my ears naturally, and, without an effort, 
I shall be quite at home. Do you see ? ” 

“The sublime egotism of this old assassin makes him su- 
berb,” thought the major; but he nodded, and tried to look 
gratified. 

“ You shall dine with me, and at dinner I will introduce 
you to your future wife.” 

The major was courageous ; but without the temptation of 
a dinner, and the comforting reflection that marriage was not 
compulsory, he would have taken to his heels. Such a father- 
in-law seemed dreadful. 

“ Before dinner you will wish to remedy the disorder of 
travel in your toilet,” continued the vociferous Mr. Murchso. 
“ You can do so in my room. Afterward, if you choose to stroll 
round the grounds for half an hour or so, I will beg you to ex¬ 
cuse me, as I have a letter or two to write. I will call you 
when dinner is ready.” 

The major bowed assent, and allowed himself to be con¬ 
ducted from the room by the old gentleman, who awoke the 
echoes as they went with a continuous volley of expressions 
of his especial gratification with the extreme deafness of his 
guest. 

In the shrubbery at the edge of the park near by—a favorite 
trvsting-place—pretty Clara found the whistler whose signal 
she had heard and recognized—her lover, Charles Ford, a suf¬ 
ficiently good-looking young fellow, who represented her ideal 
of absolute perfection. After one kiss of greeting they wan¬ 
dered slowly along, arm in arm, in the shade, farther and tar- 
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ther from the house, talking over the sweet nothings of love, 
which always seem so strangely new and interesting, even 
when one has spoken and heard them a score of times. It 
was deemed good policy to keep beyond musket range from 
old Mr. Murchso if a young man went there to see his daughter. 

Thus they walked on for some time, murmuring to each 
other of constancy and devotion. Then silence ensued, which 
she was the first to break. “ Charles,” she said, “ I don’t 
know what my father means by going on in this way.” 

“ Eh ! how is that?” replied he, blankly startled from his 
mighty castle-building in the air. 

“Oh, for goodness sake,” she exclaimed, petulently, “ don’t 
say; ‘Eh!’ Any thing in the world but that;” and she 
stopped her ears. “ I would rather you’d shoot at me than 
do that.” 

“ Well my dear Clara, I will not do it again; but I was 
thinking of our future, and my mind did not come back readily 
from the golden land of hope and love.” 

“ Hope ! what hope have we got ? You know it will soon 
be winter, and we can’t keep on meeting this way forever, 
even if it should always be summer. It is not proper.” 

Charley shook his head. The masculine mind fails to grasp 
the immense importance which the feminine attaches to that 
phrase, “ It is not proper.” 

“ Now, Charley, listen to me. Oh dear, there is another 
of pa’s sayings. They drive me crazy, yet I find myself using 
them. He is ruining me every way. But Charley, see here 
now. I have a notion of trying to get you into the house, 
where we can, at least, see each other oftener, and some good 
may come of it.” 

“ Then in one of the two ways I die. Either your father 
sacrifices me, or I kill myself trying to talk to him.” 

“ Now, Charley be serious. Talking to him has-not killed 
me. Several times recently I have heard him say—for you 
know, as I have told you, he has the most aggravating way of 
thinking aloud—‘If I only had a deaf man, a very deaf one—if 
fortune would only send me such a one!’ I don’t know what 
he wants with one, but I propose to find out. You shall be 
his deaf man.” 

“ But I am not deaf, and you see it is a deaf one whom he 
wants.” 

“ But can you not pretend to be ?” 

“ I might; but would it be fair ? ” 

“ Oh, Charley, are you going to make me try to persuade 
you to be near me ?” 

“ No, no ; I am convinced already,” replied Charley, gain¬ 
ing a kiss by his surrender. 

The deceit determined upon, a few minutes sufficed to ar¬ 
range the detail of their plot. Then ensued a tender parting, 
and they separated—she to regain the house by way of the 
garden ; he to approach it, as a stranger, from the road. 

As they disappeared the sharp nose of Major Joseph Van- 
queleur appeared from behind a tree near where the lovers 
parted. That worthy, on being left alone in Mr. Murchso’s 
private room, had gone through an elaborate toilet. From the 
breast pocket of his coat he took a small package, which on 
being opened revealed a “ folding paper bosom,” of snowy 
purity, and a stout piece of white paper. A few minutes’ 
work with the scissors upon the latter converted it into a very 
respectable collar. Polishing his shoes he discovered a couple 
of places where the leather was broken. A bottle of ink, 
which he found upon the table, tinted the skin of one foot and 
the stocking upon the other so as to conceal those breaks. 
Donning the bosom and collar of paper, he felt himself com¬ 
pletely dressed, excepting gloves. A protected search in his 
pockets brought forth two, of different sizes, and both for 
the left hand. Selecting the best fitting, he put it on, and 


carried the other with jaunty ease, conspicuously, without 
putting it on. Several times during this metamorphose of 
the grub into the butterfly there had been knocks at the door, 
but he remembered too well the part he was playing to hear 
them. 

As he stepped forth, resplendent in what an actor would 
term his “ faked up ” costume, a ghost in gentility, and went 
toward the door opening upon the garden, he heard the voice 
of Mr. Murchso behind him, saying, “Ah ! I was just coming 
for you. I wanted to see you.” He walked on without turn¬ 
ing hi’s head, and for his constancy was rewarded by hearing 
the old man rubbing his hands together and chuckle, “ Good ! 
good! There is no doubt. He is really as deaf as a post.” 
He strolled on through the garden into the beautiful park, and 
still on, until voices attracted his attention. No vulgar curi¬ 
osity moved him, and no man cared less for mere lovers than 
he did, but as an adventurer he was prudent. All about this 
place interested him at present. He felt himself on the en¬ 
emy’s ground, his wits his weapons, and could not afford to 
throw away a possible advantage in the battle. So he 
watched earnestly the interview between Clara and Charley. 
Although too far off to hear a word of their conversation, he 
saw enough to prompt the reflection, “ If that were to be 
my future wife, I should need to be blind as well as deaf.” 
He walked on untroubled, not knowing who they were, and 
not caring. With a wife who had brought him a good dower 
he would have been a model husband. After a little time he 
seated himself to review the situation calmly, to consider 
what Fortune possibly had in store for him. 

Meanwhile Charley, obeying his instructions, presented 
himself at the door of Mr. Murchso’s residence, and was for¬ 
mally ushered by Clara into the parlor, where her father sat 
writing a letter. Touching the old gentleman upon the 
shoulder to attract his attention, his daughter informed him, 
by means of the mute alphabet of the fingers, which she 
found less exhaustive than conversation, “ Here is a gentleman 
to see you.” 

Mr. Murchso lifted his eyes, expecting to see the major 
returned from his walk. Instead of him he beheld Charles, 
bowing gravely. “ Do you wish to see me ? ” he demanded, 
suspiciously ; for he believed he remembered that face. 

Charles made no answer beyond an interrogatory stare. 

Clara continued wagging her nimble little dimpled digits—a 
charming alphabet—until she had spelled out, “He says he is 
deaf.” 

“Eh? What? No, no !” ejaculated papa. “I have seen 
that face before. He came here sometimes to see you, and 
he is not deaf at all.” 

Clara screamed at the top of her voice in the young man’s 
ear, “Father says he does not believe that you are deaf.” 

Never before did he have any idea of the strength of her 
lungs. “Oh yes—oh yes, unfortunately,” he answered. 
“ The kick of a horse has injured my hearing beyond recovery.” 

“Eh! what is it?” inquired the old man. 

Charles repeated his fiction in stentorian tones, and seemed 
to himself more guilty for his loudness. 

“If it were really so,” thought the good father, in a con¬ 
versational tone, “he would do as well as the other, and, I 
have no doubt, would please my daughter better. I might as 
well humor her a little if I can. But it cannot be. A cannon 
would, of course, destroy one’s hearing more effectually than 
a horse could. This fellow would get well. That would never 
do. Still, I must not send him off too abruptly. Clara might 
retaliate by being obstinate about the other.” 

“Who is ‘the other?’ ” Clara and Charles simultaneously 
asked each other. They looked at that model parent too in¬ 
tently in their anxiety to observe that “ the other ” had just 
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arrived at the door, and, withdrawing a little to one side, stood 
listening. 

“I am very sorry, sir, to learn of your misfortune,” said 
the old gentleman, in an ordinary tone, to Charles, who was 
not to be caught so easily. 

“ A little louder, if you please. I am quite deaf,” he re¬ 
sponded, with an air of intense attention. 

The major, at the door, had already recognized the parties 
whom he had seen in the park; and this announcement sur¬ 
prised him so that for an instant he thrust his nose beyond 
cover in getting another look at the young man. “ Ha !” thought 
he ; “a nice little trick, 1 believe, they are playing on papa. 
Lucky that I know my ground.” 

The father repeated his remark of sympathy more distinctly, 
and had the satisfaction oi hearing the stentorian reply, “ It is, 
indeed, a very warm day.” 

Again, in a still louder voice, he offered his condolence ; and 
Charles responded, with cordiality, “ Thank you. I accept 
your invitation with pleasure.” 

Mr. Murchso grew purple with yelling, “ How long have 
you been deaf? ” despairing of ever making his regrets known. 

Charles heard this time, and answered, “ Only about two 
months.” 

“ Confound the fellow ! ” soliloquized Mr. Murchso. “ He 
thinks I asked him to dinner. Well, I rather like that idea. 
He and the other are both more deaf than I, so I shall be in 
an excellent position. I will hear every thing naturally, 
without any trouble. Yes; decidedly he shall dine with 
me.” 

The major began to find this rival dangerous, and deemed 
it time to enter upon the scene. With a charming air of un¬ 
conscious innocence he walked in. Mr. Murchso happened 
to be looking toward the door as he entered, so saw him, and 
greeted him with a shout: “I am glad you have got back in 
good time for an introduction to my daughter before dinner. 
Clara, my child,” turning toward her, “ 1 present to you your 

future husband. Major-” And he hesitated at the name. 

The major was too wise to assist his memory, and merely 
bowed with extreme politeness. 

“ Confound his name ! I have forgotten it,” the old 
gentleman went on. “ Never mind. He has, to some ex¬ 
tent, the same affliction as myself; but you are so used to it 
that you will not mind that.” 

“ I don’t know about that arrangement,” thought the major. 
“ My price will be high if I sell out to this firm.” 

The old man turned to introduce Charles, and looked to 
Clara for his name. 

“Ford,” her fingers told him. 

“ Mr. Ford, Major- I don’t remember his confounded 

name ! ” was Mr. Murchso’s formal introduction—the first 
part of it very loud, the last much lower. 

The two gentlemen bowed stiffly to each other. 

“ So this Robert-Macaire-looking fellow is ‘ the other,’ ” 
spoke Charley to Clara in an under-tone, concealing the motion 
of his lips. 

“ A wretch who says ‘ eh ! ’ also. Heaven forbid ! ” she 
answered, with the same precaution. “ What a rascally-look¬ 
ing * other ’ he is ! Oh, it cannot be ! It is only a test of 
your hearing. The idea of such a scarecrow ! ” 

Not a line in the placid “made-up” countenance of the 
major betrayed his consciousness of their compliments. 

Meantime the old gentleman rang the large stand-bell on his 
table, holding his ear down near it as if to hear, and then look¬ 
ing with an unsatisfied expression at the hammer. The prompt 
entrance of a servant dissipated his doubt. He had rung. 
“ Have the table laid for four instead of three,” he ordered. 

The man nodded, and went out. 


“ That fellow, who is only a servant, can hear everything,” 
grumbled the old man. 

Charles walked away to the window, and stood there, look¬ 
ing out. 

The major approached Clara. “ I have had the pleasure of 
seeing you once before. Miss Murchso,” he said. 

“ I am sorry you do again, you villainous-looking old fel¬ 
low,” replied that impulsive little lady, in a tone which she 
was confident he could not hear. 

“ A little louder, if you please,” was the bland response of 
the imperturbable major. 

The servant at this point re-entered, touched Mr. Murchso 
on the sleeve, and shouted in his ear, “ A gentleman in the 
drawing-room wishes to see you.” 

The old man arose, and saying, in a voice which would have 
almost startled the Sphinx, “ Excuse me a moment,” went 
out, followed by the servant. 

Charles rejoined the major and Clara. She took up from 
the table a little piece of tatting, over which she might bend 
her head, and conceal the motion of speaking to her lover. 

The practiced eye of “ the other ” detected the feint, and 
he determined to “ counter ” by conducting the conversation 
if possible. He knew that he would not hear compliments if 
they spoke. “I have never,” said he, “so deeply regretted 
my affliction as at this moment, since it robs me of the pleas¬ 
ure of hearing your natural voice, which, I am sure, must be 
all of melody.” 

She looked at him, but did not answer. 

He went on : 

“ Happily, nature seeks to make amends to the victim of so 
great a misfortune by rendering more acute other senses to take 
the place of the one of which he has been deprived. I can¬ 
not hear your sweet voice ; but I feel that, from the motion 
of your lips, my heart would read and understand the words 
you uttered. Try, my dear young lady, try if the magic of 
your speech will not cause the poor deaf man to hear.” 

“ Do you really think so ? ” she asked, looking at him with 
doubt. 

“ There; you said, * Do you really think so,’ did you not ? ” 

“ Yes,” she answered, amazed. 

“ There ; and again you said, ‘ Yes.’ Ah ! I cannot hear 
others, but I can hear you. They speak to my ears, but you 
to my heart.” 

“ And I shall punctuate by punching your head pretty soon! ” 
exclaimed, in an under-tone, Charles, who viewed with rage 
this courtship directly under his nose—this audacious infringe¬ 
ment, as he deemed it, of his personal rights. 

“No, no; not for the world, Charley dear!” pleaded 
Clara, turning the back of her head toward the major’s keen 
eyes, while she pretended to seek for something on the table. 
“ You would betray that you can hear, and then all would be 
lost. But I begin to fear that my father was in earnest, or this 
horrible creature would not talk so to me.” 

“ Then your father is crazy as well as deaf! ” proclaimed 
the excited Charles. “ The idea of his marrying you to this 
thing, robbed, body and raiment, from a dozen graves. Who 
is he ? Where did he come from ? I’ve a notion to-” 

The major calmly interrupted his frenzied speech, as if quite 
unconscious of its being made. “ As I told you once before, 
I have had the pleasure of seeing you. I did not then know 
the happiness in store for me ; yet it was but a short time 
since—less than an hour ago—in the park.” 

She looked up at him quickly, with reddened cheeks, and 
echoed, “ In the park !” 

“ There ; you said again, ‘ In the park.’ You see, I under¬ 
stand the motion of your lips. Yes, when you were tenderly 
parting with this young person who is here now.” 
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She gazed at him aghast, and Charles ejaculated, “ The 
devil!” Clearly an expose was to be dreaded. 

The major proceeded, innocently : “ It shows me that you 
have a kind heart to take such an interest in one who suffers 
from my own great affliction, and gives me much hope for our 
future happiness together. You possibly even think that you 
love this young person now ; but you are inexperienced—it is 
only sympathy which you feel for him. A woman of the 
world would see that he is gawky, self-conceited, and stupid ; 
but you do not. I admire all the more the innocent freshness 
of your heart.” 

Clara could not say a word. She puzzled her little head 
with wondering whether this terrible stranger had divined 
their secret, and what desperate deed her father would do if 
he discovered it. 

“ Oh, great Heavens ! I shall have to brain that fellow,” 
groaned Charles. 

“ Hush, hush !” she murmured. 

“ I thought you said ‘ Hush,’ but was not sure,” said the 
major, with a look of guileless pleasure. “ Yes, you are right. 
I was thoughtless to speak so plainly, and am only consoled by 
the reflection that his feelings could not have been wounded 
by hearing me. Poor young man !” and he gazed upon Charles 
with exquisite sympathy; “you are, indeed, to be pitied. 
Fortune was cruelly unkind in robbing you of one of 
your senses. You so much needed them all to get through 
life.” 

Bitter as it was, Charley felt that, with those piercing eyes 
upon him, he must maintain his disguise, and made a super¬ 
human effort to do so. 

Clara relieved him by quickly and loudly addressing the 
major. “Allow me, gentlemen, to show you my garden while 
waiting for dinner ;” and, placing herself between them, she 
led them out into the open air. 

They had been gone but a few moments when Mr. Murchso 
returned, his eyes sparkling, his step light, and his manner joy¬ 
ous. “Ah! joy, joy!” he exclaimed; “I can hear, I can 
hear ! That great doctor, that good doctor ! He has saved 
me ! Justly is he celebrated ! When I had given up hope, and 
thought he was never coming, he came, like an angel, and in 
five minutes caused me to hear. My cavities were obstructed, 
after all ; but the organism was right, and now—now I can 
hear, natural voices, music, birds, everything. I can hear, I 
can hear ; and it seems to me doubly terrible to have been 
deaf. Deaf—ah! that reminds me I have two deaf men to 
dinner to-day. If that good doctor could only have remained 
I might have talked with him ; but to sit and howl for an hour 
into the obstructed cavities of two deaf wretches—oh ! it is 
abominable. And to think that I was on the point of giving 
my daughter to one of those monsters ! I shudder when I 
think that in one week more I would have had a deaf son-in- 
law ; a fellow who would be eternally ejaculating, ‘ Eh ! what 
is it ?’ Oh! that would be infernal. Well, but how am I to 
get rid of him ? Yes, and of that other one, for whom I be¬ 
lieve my daughter has a ridiculous fancy, in spite of his di¬ 
abolical defect ? ” 

He sat down to reflect. Just then two persons entered the 
room behind him. He did not turn his head, for as they 
came in he heard the voice of his daughter, and he sat still 
for the mere pleasure of listening to her speaking. She was 
saying, “ Oh, Charley dear, do control yourself. I know he 
is an aggravating wretch ; but you must not betray that you 
hear him, or he will surely tell pa, and pa would be furious 
if he knew how we have tricked him.” 

Pa was furious already, but he waited for further develop¬ 
ments. 

“If that fellow knew,” rejoined Charley, “that I am not 


deaf at all, and were trying to drive me wild, he could not say 
more than he does.” 

“And this is my fine fellow who suffered by a horse!” 
thought the old man. 

Charley called Clara’s attention to her father, sitting at the 
table. 

“ No matter ; he cannot hear us,” said she. 

“ What a soulless old ruffian your father must be, to think 
of marrying you to such a beastly fellow ! ” remarked the ex¬ 
asperated lover. 

It was an unpleasant thing to do, but the old man winced 
and kept silent. 

“ Be quiet a little while, Charley,” urged Clara. “I will 
manage it. You must fool papa, and I will find some way of 
sending off that protege of his with a flea in his ear. Him 
for a husband, indeed! I’d run away with you first, Charley.” 

“ The idea of your going through life,” said he, commis- 
eratingly, “ with a speaking-trumpet in each hand, and a sur¬ 
rounding chorus of ‘ Eh ! what is it ?’ ” 

“ Oh, Charley dear, I’d die first. One is bad enough, even 
if he is my father ; but two ! Oh no.” 

“ My poor darling,” said her lover, kissing her for consola¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Murchso even heard the smack of that kiss, but still 
was silent, determined to unmask fully this perfidious plot 
against his plans and peace. 

“ There comes that wretch now,” exclaimed Clara, looking 
out of the window. “ I am afraid to have you stay here, 
Charley. Go and sit down in the arbor until you are called 
for dinner. That will be soon. Do not come when the bell 
rings, for pa may be watching to see if you hear it. I will 
come for you.” 

“How horribly cunning this little minx has become!” 
thought papa. 

Charles growled, “ I’d like to knock their heads together,” 
and went out. 

Scarcely had he stepped from the door when the major 
entered, and said : “ Is it not strange that I understand almost 
every word you utter ? ” 

Clara eyed him sharply, but answered not. 

He went on : “ By-the-way—pardon my abrupt question— 
but are you very much attached to that guileless youth who 
has just gone to air himself.” 

“Sir! ” said Clara, indignantly. 

“Do you fancy yourself very much in love with him? ” 

“ You have no right to ask me such a question. Sir. It is 
impertinent from you.” 

“ Not at all. I have the right of your prospective husband.” 

“ You never will be my husband. I’d kill myself—or, 
rather, I’d kill you first.” 

“Would you? Indeed! You are getting violent. That 
is bad. Do not excite yourself. I think your father would 
regard his promise to me as more binding than your little love 
passages in the park with somebody else.” 

“ Why do you persecute me? I do not love you, and 
never could. I hate you! ” 

“ That is very probable. But you ask me why. I will 
tell you frankly. For a poor deaf man, a comfortable home ; 
the companionship of a beautiful woman, whose voice his 
heart understands; the joys of a family surrounding him in his 
declining years, and the means to gratify tastes for little luxu¬ 
ries, for which he may have had the misery of a keen appre¬ 
ciation without the ability for previous enjoyment—all these 
things are of very great importance.” 

“ Clearly you only wish to marry me for what papa will 
give you with me ? ” 

“ That is not an unimportant consideration when one mar- 
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ries a woman who is already in love with another man, and a 
father-in-law who is such a terrible nuisance, and a selfish old 
dunderhead to boot.” 

“ Do not abuse my father. Sir. I think we can arrange 
this matter without that. How much money will you take, 
and go away and never come back, or let us see your ugly face 
again ? ” 

“ In a pecuniary estimate please to remember that great 
charm which you possess for me, that my heart understands 
you, and you alone : and that is a great deal to a poor deaf 
man. I know almost all you say.” 

“ I think sometimes that you understand all; that your heart, 
as you call it, hears everything you choose from everybody.” 

“A while ago, my dear young lady, I said that you were 
inexperienced, unsophisticated. I retract that injurious ex¬ 
pression. Your perceptive faculties do you honor.” 

“ Then you admit that you do hear everything?” 

“ I believe that we all hear alike well, except your unfor¬ 
tunate parent, my prospective father-in-law.” 

“ And I hear too, you infernal scoundrel, and I’ll see you 
hanged first! ” shouted the infuriated old gentleman, springing 
up and advancing, as if for the demolition of the astonished 
major, who nimbly retreated to the opposite side of the table. 

“Oh, pa! you hear?” gasped the affrighted girl, sinking 
into the nearest chair. 

“ Yes, I hear. You’d run away, would you?” and striding 
to the door, he yelled at Charles, who sat in the arbor a few 
yards away, “ Here, you young rascal, come here.” 

Charles sat calmly gazing upon the earth, the air, and the 
sky, but never once looked toward his caller. 

This pertinacious maintenance of the fraud maddened the 
old man, who, snatching up a book, hurled it at him, and 
struck him. 

The young man turned, obeyed the angry parent’s impera¬ 
tive gesture, and came in, with an innocent, “ Eh ! what is it ? ” 

That overflowed the cup. Catching him by the collar, the 
old man shook him violently, ejaculating, with frenzy, “ If you 
ever say that again I’ll murder you ! ” 

“ Oh, papa, papa, don’t hurt him ! ” shrieked Clara, alarmed 
for her lover, and rushing to his rescue. 

“ What the deuce does he mean by shaking me up as if I 
were a cocktail?” inquired the almost breathless victim. 

The major would have fled if the door had been on his side 
of the table ; but it was not, and he groaned in spirit. 

“ It means that I have regained my hearing, in order to learn 
that I am a ‘ soulless old ruffian,’ and you would ‘like to knock 
my head’ against somebody else’s,” proclaimed the outraged 
one. 

Freeing himself by a vigorous effort, Charley straightened 
up, and spoke out courageously, like a man. “ Yes,” said he ; 
“if you have the idea of marrying this good and lovely young 
girl to that rascally old adventurer over there, for the gratifica¬ 
tion of some insane whim of yours, I don’t hesitate to say 
again, what I think, that you are a soulless old ruffian, and de¬ 
serve to have your head knocked to all eternity; and I’d like 
to do it.” 

“ Spoken like a man, and I respect you the more for saying 
it, for I begin to believe you’re about right,” replied the old 
man, who was not so bad a fellow as he had seemed while 
deafness warped and perverted his disposition. “ As for him ” 
—and he looked savagely at the major—“I forgot him for a 
moment, I was so mad with you ; ” and he started for him. 

“ Excuse me, but I think there is a mistake somewhere,” 
pleaded the major, dodging round the table to avoid the 
avenger. 

“ Oh ! there is a mistake, is there ? ” shouted his irate pur¬ 
suer. “Do you know who I am? I’m a ‘selfish old dunder¬ 


head,’ and I’m going to prove a * terrible nuisance ’ to you. 
Do you hear ? ” And he made a vicious clutch after the ma¬ 
jor, who was only saved by the agility of his thin legs. 

“ Hold on a moment; let’s reason this thing calmly,” be¬ 
sought the titled one, still “ on the keen jump ” round the 
table. “ We can’t talk at this rate, you know.” 

“Well, what have you got to say?” demanded Mr. Murchso, 
almost breathless, and quite willing for a rest. 

“Just this,” replied the major, panting. “Were not my 
expressions correct? Now that you can hear again, I see that 
you don’t like a man to say to you, ‘ Eh ! what is it?’ ” Mr. 
Murchso here made another dive at him, which he eluded, 
and went on : “You can imagine what a nuisance you were ; 
and then just think of your notion of bringing another such 
creature into your family, to make your daughter miserable, 
merely to humor your fancies; and of picking up an adven¬ 
turer like me, of whom you know nothing, as your chosen 
man.” 

The angry look faded away from the old man’s face as he 
extended his hand, and said, “Major, I forgive you ; I did 
deserve it all.” 

The major cordially grasped the offered hand, for he loved 
peace better than war. 

“ Yes. I forgive you both,” continued Mr. Murchso, giv¬ 
ing his other hand to Charles. 

“ But see here, major,” demanded Charley ; “ you and I 
have a little account to settle yet.” 

“ Who began between us ? ” retorted the major. “ Is it my 
misfortune or my fault, do you think, that I look like ‘a thing 
robbed, body and raiment, from a dozen graves?’ Would I 
not be fat, and go clad in purple and fine linen, and fare 
sumptuously every day if I could, do you think?” 

“ Let’s shake hands and cry quits,” proposed Charley, who 
was a good-hearted young fellow, and blushed as he remem¬ 
bered his ungenerous insult to the man’s poverty. 

“And now,” said the major, as he shook hands, “that my 
role is ended, permit me to doff my borrowed plumes as Major 
Joseph Vanqueleur, and introduce myself to you as plain Gus 
Wight, who ‘ has seen better days,’ and is better known as 
Clarence Fitzherbert Booth Macready, dramatic reader and 
teacher of elocution. I propose giving an entertainment next 
week in the main hall of the adjacent town, and shall feel 
highly honored if you will give me your attendance and coun¬ 
tenance on that occasion.” 

“ You may depend upon us,” Mr. Murchso assured him. 
“ After dinner we will—” 

At this instant a terribly loud dinner-bell was heard violently 
clanging just outside the door. 

“ Heavens ! what an infernal uproar ! ” exclaimed the old 
man, who, for the first time at this hour, failed to curse the 
faint summons of this self-same bell. “ Stop that bell—stop 
it!” 

“ Silence that dreadful bell ! ” shouted Clarence Fitzherbert 
Booth Macready, dramatically. 

The servant, deafened for the moment by his own din, 
poked his head in at the open door, with his left hand to his 
ear, inquiring, “ Eh ! what is it ? ” 

Mr. Murchso charged fiercely out upon that domestic, and 
the others followed laughingly to dinner. 


Joe, the Jersey mute, thinks the style of the Editor of 
The Ajinals is not free from “ cursed deaf-dumb idioms.” 

A little deaf boy wrote home asking his age of his grand¬ 
father. Grandfather replies that it is eleven ; but the boy, 
after having been home during vacation, tells his teacher that 
“ Grandfather is a giand mistake,” for he is twelve. 
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THE LESSON OF FIRE. 

It is not without its lesson and its warning—this terrible 
calamity which has lately swept over the Northwest, bringing 
death to hundreds and poverty to hundreds of thousands, lay¬ 
ing low the pride of the Queen City of the West, and wast¬ 
ing a fair and beautiful country with the scathing hand of fire. 
Sister cities are looking at themselves, seeking to know whether 
they present opportunities for such an extensive conflagration 
as that of Chicago, and many are adopting measures that will 
insure safety from such a stroke. This is well. If this great 
destruction of life and property shall prevent the recurrence 
of a like disaster it will not have been in vain. 

While others are thus striving to profit by this sad expe¬ 
rience, what lesson is there in it for us to learn ? Is it this, 
that we are none of us safe from the dread element which is 
such a good servant and such a hard master ? Is it that insti¬ 
tutions for the deaf and dumb may at any time be called upon 
to battle for their life with the fire demon, and that they should 
all be prepared for such an emergency ? 

Through the goodness of God we have been spared the 
sickening horror of the burning of a school for deaf-mute 
children, and God grant our prayer that it may always be so. 
But we cannot be sure that it will not happen sometime. We 
have known several alarms of fire in a school with which we 
have been connected, all of which had serious foundation, the 
incipient flames being quenched only by prompt and vigorous 
action. 

We can but dimly picture the consequence of the destruc¬ 
tion of a large institution, like those in New York,Ohio, Hart¬ 
ford, and other places. It would indeed be miraculous should 
all of the hundreds of children, sound asleep and deprived of 
the guardian sense of hearing, be saved in such an event. The 
panic would be fearful, and, even if awakened in time, many 
of these children would be so bewildered as to be unable to 
use even the most ordinary means of escape. 

Measures should be immediately adopted in every Institu¬ 
tion where they are not now provided to avert such a catas¬ 
trophe. Safe and efficient fire-escapes should be constructed, 
of such a pattern that they can be used by bewildered children, 
and competent hearing and speaking persons should be em¬ 
ployed as night watchmen ready to give warning and to avert 
danger from this source. Where the Institution is small it 
may be sufficient for a hearing person to sleep in or near 
the apartment of the pupils. Where there is any choice, 
would it not be well to place the-youngest children in those 
rooms nearest the ground ? Regulations should be adopted 
and enforced about the use of lights in the building, and only 
careful and trustworthy men should be employed about the 
furnaces. It should be looked to that the Institution is sup¬ 
plied with a plentiful and unfailing fount of water, for was it 
not lack of water that sealed the doom of Chicago ? Any 
unforeseen lessening of the supply of this saving article should 
be made up by increased vigilance. We believe it would be 
a good investment for each Institution to purchase a small fire- 
engine, or to have a plentiful supply of the carbonic acid gas 
fire-extinguishers, which are said to be very effective. They 


are light and portable, and can be charged and placed in any 
nook ready to be seized and used at a moment’s warning. 

Too many precautions cannot be taken in this way, for the 
treasure of many a parent’s heart and home is committed to 
the keeping of our schools, and it is due to their faith in the 
management of the Institution that all that is possible should 
be done to render life secure within its walls. And thus may 
we ever escape the sorrow that is now wringing many hearts 
and saddening many homes, and casting a gloom over our 
whole country. 


NOTES. 

The Principal of one of our oldest and largest State Insti¬ 
tutions writes of the Deaf-Mute College as follows : “ The 
College is a great benefit to the State Institutions—it stimu¬ 
lates the students to greater exertion. It has had.a good in¬ 
fluence on our High Class in elevating the standard of attain¬ 
ment.” 

Edmund Booth says, in a recent letter, “ Carlin’s idea of 
placing the Clerc statue or bust in the Park at Hartford is the 
best out. The wealthy men of that city ought to provide also 
a bust, or, better still, a statue of Mr. Gallaudet, and have both 
placed in the Park. As public benefactors, Messrs. Gallaudet 
and Clerc were not merely local in services and reputation, 
but also national. Boston adorns her Common with bronze 
statues of Webster, Mann and Everett. Cannot Hartford do 
something besides heaping up money for her heirs? The 
Atheneum should contain a statue of Daniel Wadsworth. He 
was a public benefactor in the Atheneum sense.” 

In the “Book of Blunders,” published by Evans, Stoddard 
& Co., of Philadelphia, the compiler calls attention to one of 
Dryden’s lines as an “ acoustic anomaly,” or at least as some¬ 
thing very like an Irish bull : 

“A horrid silence first invades the ear.” 

We recall a day toward the close of a long and dangerous 
illness when we were made suddenly and painfully aware of 
the fact that an awful stillness had taken the place of the 
many and various sounds that we used to hear on every side. 
It seems to us that in the line quoted above Dryden gives a 
concise yet vivid description of our sensations at that time. 

It will be noticed by our correspondence from the Institu¬ 
tion for Improved Instruction in New York that this school 
has regular days for lessons in physical culture, in the form of 
gymnastics. There was once some such arrangement in the 
American Asylum at Hartford, but it has been given up, we 
believe. It should be revived there and also introduced into 
every institution in the land. There is hardly a more interest¬ 
ing amusement than for a class of boys and girls to go through 
the system of calisthenics in company. It requires no great 
exertion, and its benefit upon the development of the body is 
nowhere denied. Deaf-mutes, as a class, need such training 
more than others. It is absolutely painful to look in upon any 
of our large institutions and note the great preponderance of 
round-shouldered, slouchy figures among the pupils. This is 
observable most of all among the girls, and it is to them the 
benefit of a judicious use of Dio Lewis’ system would most 
redound. We may not believe in muscular womanhood, but 
we do most emphatically believe in well-formed, graceful fig¬ 
ures, and healthy bodies, and hope that some measures will 
soon be taken in each school for the deaf and dumb to make 
them more numerous within its precincts. 


The Mutes ’ Chronicle comes to us in a new dress and much 
improved in every way. 
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“A DUMB MAN WINS NAE LAW.” 

So says an old Scotch proverb, but we think it is emphati¬ 
cally disproved in the case of those two deaf-mute lawyers, 
the McLellan brothers, of Belleville, Ontario, Canada. These 
young men received their education at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
and on graduating there they chose, for their profession, the 
practice of law. After diligent study for several years they 
were admitted to the bar, and have pursued their vocation with 
success. 

Knowing the many disadvantages that confront a deaf-mute 
in pursuing a career in the world, and wondering how these 
two deaf-mute lawyers manage their business, we, on a recent 
visit to Belleville, made some inquiries, especially in reference 
to the manner in which they conduct the examination of wit¬ 
nesses and carry on an argument in court. The answers elic¬ 
ited by these inquiries show what a deaf-mute can accomplish 
in a field that seems shut against him. These deaf-mute law¬ 
yers, after holding a conversation with their client, prepare 
questions on paper, and then write out an argument; and 
these are read by a hearing and speaking man engaged by them 
for that purpose. In all the branches of the profession they 
are, as we were told, quite au fait; and they are fully as com¬ 
petent as their hearing and speaking brothers in the profes¬ 
sion. We were also informed that they had within a short 
time won five cases in a neighboring town. On a former oc¬ 
casion they gained a case in a contest with a barrister distin¬ 
guished for his legal acumen. These are only two of many 
instances of their success as lawyers. 

Strange as it may appear, they never use the sign-language, 
although it might be useful to them in their daily routine. 
They look upon it with a perfect detestation. The two-hand¬ 
ed alphabet is their ordinary vehicle of communication, and 
the facility and grace with which they use it dissipated our 
idea of the awkwardness of this method of conversation. What 
is very singular in men of their ability and force of mind, they 
will not admit the superiority of the one-handed alphabet, and 
are but little acquainted with it. So it happened that during 
two short interviews we had with Duncan-, the younger brother, 
we were obliged to use the two-handed alphabet, and as 
we could not read this alphabet readily he used the one- 
handed for our benefit. Thus we were enabled to carry on a 
slow conversation, which seemed rather queer to us when com¬ 
pared with the ordinary glibness of our conversation with 
deaf-mutes. 

This article is written, not to laud any one, but to demon¬ 
strate that one profession, which was apparently closed against 
deaf-mutes, is open to those who may have a taste for it, and 
also to recommend these two deaf-mute lawyers as a good ex¬ 
ample of what pluck and perseverance may do for those who 
aspire to one of the three learned professions. 

- I ^ 4- 

A CHICAGO LETTER. 

While every paper in the land is teeming with Chicago, 
our columns are not to be kept silent. The following is from 
a lady of Chicago to one of the editors: 

“ I had a note from A. to-day signifying that our friends in 
Washington are feeling some anxiety on our account. I re¬ 
proach myself much that I did not drop you a line last week 
to let you know that we are all safe ; still, you might riot have 
got it if I had—the mails have been so irregular, the postal 
service so deranged. We are all well. F. was in the midst 
of the fire on the south side all Sunday night. He got singed, 
but not burned; his face was quite red, and I feared it might 
skin, but it did not. 

“ The Judge and I went on Monday morning to the city, 
but could not get north of Fourteenth street on the train, (from 


Hyde Park, six miles out,) and we could not get home again 
very well. I came back in a gentleman’s buggy ; the Judge by 
horse-cars and dummy car late in the afternoon. F. was here 
then. There were fires south of us in the woods, and he was 
much alarmed, and had the children make ready to start. 
Whither we should have fled, had the fire came up south of 
us, I do not know—where many and many poor human be¬ 
ings went that night and day, I suppose. But we were spared, 
while our beautiful city passed away in a breath. I presume 
that the papers give you full accounts of the calamity ; in fact, 
I have no doubt that during Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes¬ 
day people in other cities got more details of our disaster than 
we did ourselves—for our papers were dead, our mails stopped, 
our ways impassable. 

“ You probably have maps of the city and know the names 
of its parts : north, south, and west sides or divisions. A 
space from three-quarters of a mile to a mile and a half in 
width is burned over— clear —for a distance of three miles and 
a half; about three-fourths of a mile on the south side and 
the entire north division to Fullerton avenue, the extreme set¬ 
tled part. The three-fourths of a mile square on the south 
side was Chicago —its banks, theatres, stores, churches—the 
oldest and most beautiful part.” 

“ All is gone ; it is a scene of ruin unsurpassed. I wish 
you could see this wreck ; it is a wonderful sight—so orderly, 
so clean, such a unity of device—such a cleansed, purified 
creature is our vain, beautiful city. Everything that belittled 
the aspect of the town—signs, fences, unequal buildings—is 
swept off. Everything that soiled it is sweetened, everything 
that disordered it is done away. To look at it, it is a ruin of 
churches and palaces—not of anything commonplace or of to¬ 
day. As the hand of death erases from the face of a dead man 
the lines of avarice and passion and leaves its expression elevated 
and purified, its features aggrandized by the great change, so 
this mortal agony has passed Chicago from the familiarity and 
frivolity and beauty of yesterday to the strangeness and the 
sublimity of to-day. She looks greater in her death than in 
her life. I wish you could have seen that view as I did—with 
the breath of the fire yet on it. I reckon it the most impres¬ 
sive sight of my experience—to be classed with Niagara, Mount 
Blanc, tempests, cyclones, earthquakes and volcanoes. 

“ The abounding love of Christ to men must have inspired 
the deeds of this country, this ‘ blessed land,’ as The Chicago 
Tribune tearfully calls it, to our suffering people. There is 
no exaggeration; all you read is true. There would have 
been awful suffering, so much greater added to the suffering 
gone before, but for the gracious kindness of our sister cities 
and our brother men. It is fair to see and sweet to think of. 
Surely such kindness, such sympathy were never seen before 
‘since’—to quote again my tearful Chicago Tribune —‘since 
Christ died.’ It seems like the golden year’s ‘ shaft of light 
across the land,’ and ‘ line of beams athwart the sea.’ 

“ But with what gratitude we, whose homes are left, must 
look on our dear ones unscattered and with what equanimity 
view our little losses ! When I gathered my children round 
the table on that Monday night—and F. too—I could not re¬ 
frain from a grateful tear or two, not unshared by the stronger 
spirits. Thank God we are all safe.” 


Joe Mount has taken to “cussin,” after the style of “ Rob¬ 
ert Pennell,” (we suppose he means Penfold,) in Reade’s 
“ Foul Play.” 

A good but ignorant member of a church in a New Eng¬ 
land town, where there was a University, once prayed very earn¬ 
estly that a blessing might descend upon the Cemeteries of 
learning in that place. 
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SE MI-MUTES. 

They are like one who shuts his eyes to dream 
Of some bright vista in his fading past, 

And suddenly the faces that were lost 
In long forgetfulness before him seem ; 

Th’ uplifted brow, the love-lit eyes whose beam 
Could ever o’er his soul a radiance cast, 

Numberless charms that years ago have askt 
The homage of his fresh young life’s esteem; 

For sometimes, from the silence that they bear, 

Well up the tones that once were precious joys : 

A strain of music floats to the dead ear, 

Or low, melodious murmur of a voice— 

Till all the chords of harmony vibrant are 

With consciousness of deeply slumbering pow’rs. 

_■ ■_ A. G. D. 

GOOD WORDS. 

What are spoken words? Mere vibrations of air made by 
a breath, yet causing hearts to leap with joy, or to be crushed 
to the earth with anguish. 

The silent hand in its more apparent movements in mid air, 
to some so indefinable, speaks to thousands, of love and hate, 
of joy and grief, as clearly, as emphatically, as correctly. Why, 
then, compassionate the deaf-mute? We do not, save as we 
pity the whole race of mortals, who for six thousand years 
have suffered from the denunciation, “ In the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat bread.” 

In years long past, the mute was regarded as one especially 
under the power of God—an outcast; a creature to be despised 
and feared. Now, thanks to venerated men in France, and to 
our own sainted Gallaudet, Laurent Clerc, and others, the mute 
has been taught of God, of duty, and those handicrafts by 
which he can become a useful citizen. 

Still, there has been too much of the feeling that the mute 
must be carefully passed along as glass parcels, marked “ Han¬ 
dle with care.” 

But in the Institution we have recently visited on Kendall 
Green, overlooking the city of Washington, in view of its 
beautiful Capitol, different and, as we think, more correct views 
are held. In this monument of the energy, philanthropy and 
far-seeing intelligence of men of mark, the student is led by its 
tasteful buildings and its attractive surroundings to love and 
appreciate the beautiful ; by its kind but firm discipline, its 
severe and critical study, to think and reason for himself, to 
discipline his mind, and to fit himself for useful life. 

And the pure principles of Christian morals here unfolded 
must ennoble the soul, and convert the formerly despised and 
forsaken one into the intelligent, active and trustworthy citizen. 

We laud not here the President .of the Deaf-Mute College, 
or its Professors. They need not our poor commendation, 
for their work, imperishable as our granite hills, yea, rather, as 
enduring as Eternity, speaks their praise. Suffice it to say, 
they are no mean men, but men with hearts as large and phi¬ 
lanthropy as wide as the world. 

We have lived among members of more than one of our 
Northern Colleges, and we hazard nothing in saying that as 
we scanned the faces of the young men at the Institution at 
Washington we felt that for refined, earnest, intellectual 
strength they would suffer nothing by comparison with their 
brother students. For gentlemanly deportment and politeness 
of manner we must accord them a meed of praise. 

By such young men, the beautiful sheet. The Silent 
World, is conducted. To their companions in privation, to 
their fellow students, it goes with its monthly word of criti¬ 
cism, of counsel, of information, and amusement. We wish 
for it all possible success. It can hardly fail to interest; may 
it ever instruct. May it be strong for the right, earnest for 
progress, and may it accomplish a work of which its editors 
and friends may be proud. * 


ALONG THE ST. LAWRENCE. 

Kingston, at the head of the St. Lawrence, was formerly 
an Indian settlement, called by its red inhabitants Cataraqui. 
The French settled here in 1672, and building a fort called it 
Fort Frontenac, in honor of the French count of that name. 
The French and Indians were alternate masters of this fort, 
until it was destroyed by an English expedition under Col. 
Bradstreet, in 1758. The place was finally surrendered to the 
English in 1762, from whom it received its present name. 
About half a mile from the present city of Kingston is Fort 
L[enry, a strong fortification. 

THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 

begin about six miles below Kingston, and are among the 
greatest wonders of the world. They extend along the centre 
of the St. Lawrence for a distance of forty miles, and are of 
all sizes, from a few feet to miles in length. Though called 
“ The Thousand Islands,” there are, in fact, one thousand eight 
hundred of these “emerald gems in the ring of the wave.” 
Some of the large ones are inhabited, while the others are left 
to their native wildness. 

This part of the St. Lawrence is said to be a famous place 
for the sportsman; large quantities of wild fowl may here be 
found, and fishing after a short time becomes rather monoto¬ 
nous on account of the readiness with which the fish take the 
bait. 

From the great number of islands and the winding channels, 
this spot offered a secure place of refuge to the Canadian in¬ 
surgents of 1837 and their American sympathizers, who, under 
the questionable name of “ Patriots,” sought only to embarrass 
the English Government. Among these outlaws was one 
man who, from his daring and ability, became a special object 
of pursuit to the Canadian authorities; but he escaped, and 
found a safe asylum among these islands, being rowed from 
place to place in a canoe by his daughter, who knew all the 
channels perfectly, and so baffled hosts of pursuers. 

BROCKVILLE. 

This town was named in honor of Gen. Brock, who fell on 
Queenstown Heights, in the war of 1812. It is on the Cana¬ 
dian shore of the St. Lawrence, at the foot of the “Thousand 
Islands.” The Town Hall is in full sight of the river, and 
has a tunnel under it for the cars of a Canadian railroad to 
reach the dock ; an arrangement which, I think, must some¬ 
times disturb the town counsellors in their grave deliberations 
over the affairs of the city. 

OGDENSBURG AND VICINITY. 

This town is on the American side of the St. Lawrence, 
and was, in 1748, a French missionary station, under the 
charge of the Abbe Francois Piquet, afterward called the 
“Apostle of the Iroquois.” The Abbe built a fort near his 
settlement and called it “ La Presentation.” The remains of 
the walls of this fort can yet be seen. In October, 1749, it 
was attacked by a band of Indians from the Mohawks, who, 
although bravely repulsed, succeeded in destroying the pali¬ 
sades of the fort, and two of the vessels belonging to the colony. 
The Abbe retired from the settlement on the death of Mont¬ 
calm, and died in France in 1781. Ogdensburg is a rapidly- 
increasing manufacturing place. 

About a mile or two below Ogdensburg, on the Canadian 
bank of the river, is Windmill Point, where the “ Patriots,” 
under Von Shultz, a Polish exile, made a stand, but were de¬ 
feated with severe loss by the Canadian forces. About four 
miles below Wind-mill Point (so called from the remains of an 
old wind-mill) is Chimney Island, on which is the ruins of an 
old French fortification. 

At this point the boat enters Rapid Plat. This rapid is 
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neither very long nor very exciting, and only claims notice as 
being the first of the series of the Rapids of the St. Lawrence. 
A short distance below Rapid Plat is Crysler’s farm, where, in 
1813, a battle was fought between the English and Americans. 

The Americans were commanded by Gen. Wilkinson, and 
intended to attack Montreal; but the attempt was afterward 
abandoned. 

THE LONG SAULT 

is a continuous rapid of nine miles, divided in the centre by. 
an island. The channel on the north side of this island was 
formerly considered dangerous, but late examinations have 
shown that it is as safe as the southern passage. These rapids 
rush along at something like twenty miles an hour. As the 
vessel enters within the influence of the rushing waters, steam 
is shut off, and she is carried along by the force of the stream 
alone. Great nerve, force, and precision are required in pilot¬ 
ing boats down all the rapids, as the least divergence from a 
straight course would render her liable to be capsized and sub¬ 
merged. In addition to the usual way of steering by wheel 
and chains, a tiller is attached to the rudder itself, so that the 
vessel can be controlled by the tiller as well as by the wheel. 
Some idea may be formed of the peril of descending a rapid 
when it requires four men at the wheel and two at the tiller 
to insure safe steering. In the Long Sault the water is dashed 
off" of the bow of the boat nearly to the upper deck, and the 
spray is sometimes carried into the faces of the passengers. 
The river here is full of rocks that reach about a foot out 
the water, leaving a narrow channel for the passage of boats 
down the river. In order to allow vessels to ascend the St. 
Lawrence, canals have been dug around the rapids ; and alto¬ 
gether there are six or seven of them, varying from three- 
quarters of a mile to eleven and a half miles in length. At 
the foot of the Long Sault the St. Lawrence flows altogether 
within the dominions of the English Queen. The other rap¬ 
ids are the Corteau, Cedar, and Cascade, in quick succession, 
and then the La Chine, the last and most dangerous of all on 
account of the rocks, which lie very low in the water. The 
boat in which I descended the river struck twice on these 
rocks. The scenery along these rapids is grand, and from 
Lake St. Louis above La Chine may be seen Montreal Moun¬ 
tain, nearly thirty miles distant. 

ST. REGIS, 

an old Indian village, contains an old Catholic church that was 
built in 1700. The bell of this church has a strange history, 
and has caused a great deal of bloodshed. While the church 
was being built, the priest told the Indians that a bell was in¬ 
dispensable in their house of worship, and, as they had no 
money, they were ordered to collect furs sufficient to purchase 
one. The furs were collected, and after being sold, the money 
was sent to France, the bell duly purchased, and shipped for 
Canada, but on the voyage from France the vessel was cap¬ 
tured by an English man-of-war, and taken into Salem, Massa¬ 
chusetts. The bell was bought of its captors by the citizens 
of Deerfield, and hung in their church. 

When the priest of St Regis heard of the fate of the bell, 
he preached a general crusade among the Indians for its re¬ 
covery. The red men joined an expedition fitted out by the 
Governor of Canada, and at night, in the depth of winter, 
surprised Deerfield, killed forty-seven persons, captured one- 
hundred and twelve, and recovered their bell. Among the 
captives was Mr. Williams, the pastor of the village, and his 
family. As Mrs. Williams was too feeble to travel fast enough 
to please the Indians, she was promptly killed and scalped. 
Part of the Williams family afterward returned to Deerfield, 
and the others remained with the Indians and became con¬ 
nected with the tribe. The red men, having recovered their 
beloved bell, fastened it to a long pole, carried it nearly a 


hundred and fifty miles on their shoulders to the place where 
Burlington now stands, where they buried it. In the follow¬ 
ing spring they removed it to the church at St. Regis, where 
it now hangs. Alfred vargrave. 


BREVITIES. 

Joseph Mount has commenced the publication of a weekly 
paper. The Prairie Banner , at Lee’s Summit, Missouri. 

Laurent Clerc and Mr. Hutton, principal of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Institution, died on the same day of the month—the 1 8th 
of July. 

A wedding recently took place in Indiana, at which the 
groom, bride, and fifteen of the guests were deaf and dumb.— 
Exchange. Pooh ! we attended a similar ceremony last winter 
at which the groom, bride, and over one hundred of the guests 
were thus afflicted. 

A British captain, having died at a military post, was in¬ 
terred with the customary honors. Upon the discharge of the 
last round, his Irish servant, who had observed a melancholy 
silence, exclaimed, “ Ah, master! that’s the last shot your 
honor will ever hear.” 

A hired help, being sent to a distant clearing on a farm, 
was told to come to the house when he heard the dinner horn. 
Scratching his head, he remarked, “ Sure, an’ maybe I won’t 
hear it at all, at all. Hadn’t I better take it with me, and 
then, you know, I can blow it myself?” 

An Irishman travelling in a street that was paved, was ac 7 
costed by a dog with a threatening growl. Attempting to pull 
up one of the paving-stones to throw at him, he of course 
found it fast. “ Arrah !” said Paddy, “ what a country is this, 
where stones are tied and dogs are let loose !” 

Mrs. W— was equally remarkable for kindness of heart and 
absence of mind. One day she was accosted by a beggar, 
whose stout and healthy appearance startled even her into 
momentary doubt of the needfulness of charity in this instance. 
“Why,” exclaimed the good old lady, “you look well able 
to work.” “Yes,” replied the suppliant, aloud, “but I have 
been deaf and dumb these seven years.” “ Poor man ! what 
a heavy affliction !” exclaimed Mrs. W—, at the same time 
giving him relief with a liberal hand. On returning home she 
mentioned the fact, remarking, “ What a dreadful thing it is to 
be deprived of such faculties!” “ But how” asked her sister, 

“ did you know that the man had been deaf and dumb these 
seven years ?” “ Why,” was the quiet and unconscious an¬ 

swer “ he told me so.” 

To one of our Institutions came from the sunny South a 
young fellow whom we will call Jones. Now Jones was in¬ 
telligent and quick-witted ; but his previous educational ad¬ 
vantages had been rather limited, and of course his vocabulary 
did not embrace everything contained between the covers of 
Webster’s Unabridged. One day, with a companion, Jones 
entered a bookstore and inquired for writing paper of a certain 
description. The obliging clerk made several abortive at¬ 
tempts to suit him. At^ength, recalling the particular size of 
the sheet Jones had described, the clerk took pencil and paper, 
and wrote, “Foolscap would suit you, would it not?” But 
for an answer Jones gave the amazed clerk one look of con¬ 
centrated fury, violently dashed the piece of paper on the 
counter, and stalked indignantly out of the store. In the street 
the wrathful Southron was overtaken by his friend, who, 
though secretly amused, overflowed with mock sympathy. 
“ Foolscap, indeed ! ” said Jones, with emotion; “well for 
him I had not my Georgia pistol at hand. ‘Suit me !’—that 
piece of insolence should have been his last!” 
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INSTITUTION NEWS , 


We learn from a letter in The Chronicle that this Institution opened with 
forty-seven pupils. There were thirty-three other applications. 

The whole vacation has been spent in repairing, building, painting and 
plumbing, and now everything is in fine order. 

The shop building is nearly completed. It is fifty-four feet by thirty-two 
in size; has a basement, two full stories, and a Mansard roof, making four 
floors in all. It is of brick, with slate roof. 

A handsome barn and stable has been finished, and it is proposed during 
the next year to erect a new laundry and bake-house, with bathing rooms 
attached. 

The subject of compulsory education of the deaf and dumb is engaging the 
attention of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and a law may 
soon be passed compelling parents to send their ignorant children to school. 
This is certainly a bright record for such an impoverished State. 

ARKANSAS. 

The 4th day of October closed with the arrival of a very large number 
of the returning pupils and not a few new ones. On the morrow, a free in¬ 
vitation having been extended to all the public schools, the scholars embraced 
the opportunity of attending the State Fair held in the city. So Friday, the 
6th, was the real opening school day of the term. 

An “ Arkansas Clerc Monument Association ” has been formed, with the 
following officers : President, R. H. Atwood ; Vice-President , C. F. Webber; 
Corresponding Secretary , R. H. Atwood; Recording Secretary, C. F. Web¬ 
ber; Treasurer , R. H. Atwood. The money subscribed and collected thus 
far (Oct. 18th) amounts to $22.40. 

The number of pupils in attendance at this date is 42. The highest 
number ever in this school is 47. 

INSTITUTE FOR IMPROVED INSTRUCTION, NEW YORK. 

Two new teachers have been engaged, both of whom were formerly con¬ 
nected with the Northampton school. One of them, Miss Lathrop, was 
last year the instructor of the Articulation Class in the Ohio Institute; and 
the other, Miss Jordan, was a private teacher in Aurora, N. Y. 

The Institute has an instructor in Gymnastics, who gives lessons every 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday. 

There are now sixty pupils in the school, forty-three boarders and seventeen 
day scholars; twenty are new pupils, and there are many more applications. 

Last September the Institute was favored by a visit of about a week’s du¬ 
ration from Miss Nordine, a teacher appointed to instruct the Articulation 
Class in the Maryland Institution. 

KENTUCKY. 

Mr. James G. George, formerly a teacher in the Missouri Institution, then 
editor of The Richmond (Ky.) Register, and lately the correspondent of The 
Silent'World, in Louisville, has been elected to the position of teacher in 
the Institution at Danville. He has our thanks for favors and our well 
wishes in his new position. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The Institution at Jackson, Miss., opens on the first day of November 
under Dr. John L. Carter as Principal. Mr. L. W. Saunders, lately an 
instructor in the Virginia Institution, has left Staunton to occupy a similar 
position at Jackson. 

NEW YORK. 

On the 17th of October there were something over 500 pupils in attend¬ 
ance— 300 boys and 200 girls. The last count was taken a week before. 
We should think the pupils would extract no end of fun and amusement 
from the process of counting each other every day, and seeing who had come. 

On the evening of the 16th of October, some of the teachers and pupils 
acted a pantomime in the Chapel, for the benefit of the sufferers by the ter¬ 
rible and unexampled conflagration at Chicago. The piece was called the 
“Red Gnome and White Warrior.” It was acted in a manner to satisfy 
expectation and elicit frequent applause. Admittance was put at twenty-five 
cents and more than seven hundred and fifty tickets were sold; about one- 
third to outsiders from the village, and the rest to teachers and pupils. Many 
of the pupils who had a little pocket money bought tickets not only for 
themselves but for their friends. The receipts for tickets were $186.93; 
expenses, (printing, &c.,) $13.46; leaving net proceeds, $171.49. Nearly 
twenty dollars additional in donations have already been received, and it was 
hoped to make the contribution for the relief of the sufferers an even two 
hundred, 

Miss Kitty Blauvelt, after a brief trial of the labors'and duties of assistant 
matron, concluded that her aptitude was rather for teaching, to which she has 
returned. 

Miss Patience Lewis, from Chenango county, N. Y., takes the position of 
assistant matron. While at school in this Institution she was a distinguished 


pupil of that able teacher and excellent man, the lamented Josiah A. Cary. 
She promises to make a good record. 

The numerous friends of Mr. Alphonso Johnson and of his amiable wife 
will be pained to hear of their great affliction in the loss of their first-born, 
Dudley, only six months old, who died October 8th. The little coffin to 
which such bright hopes were consigned was borne to Trinity Cemetery, fol¬ 
lowed by a procession of hundreds of deaf-mute boys. 

Only two days before this child was taken away, another of the deaf-mute 
teachers welcomed, with a father’s joy, the birth of a son. 

In our last, we gave the name of the new lady teacher as Miss L. C. Price, 
instead of Rice. 

Last Wednesday the Institution was honored by a visit from Capt. Fred¬ 
erick Lahrbush, born in London, March 9, 1766. He had seen the great 
Napoleon, and showed us a lock of his (Napoleon’s) hair. For many years 
the Captain has taken every day opium enough to kill a score of unaccus¬ 
tomed mortals; but for all that we do not recommend its use. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

From The Advance we learn that Mrs. Ayres, formerly assistant matron 
of this Institution, has taken to teaching, and Mrs. Campbell takes the posi¬ 
tion thus vacated. 

On the 24th of June last, the pupils and deaf teachers formed a Clerc 
Monument Association, with D. R. Tillinghast for President, T. H. Tilling- 
hast, Treasurer, and Z. W. Haynes, Secretary. They promise to do all they 
can to aid in erecting a monument. 

The Siamese Twins have three deaf and dumb children, two boys and a 
girl. The girl and one of the boys are now in this Institution. As stated 
in a former number of The Silent World, the girl is one of the brightest 
in the Institution. She has been there five years, and is surpassed in her com¬ 
mand of language only by the semi-mutes, while in other studies she leads all 
her companions. The boy is also spoken of as being quick and intelligent. 


On the morning of the 20th ult., at the close of the devotional exercises, 
a marriage was solemnized in the Chapel by the Superintendent, between 
Mr. William Nooner and Miss Culver, both graduates of this Institution. 

In the afternoon the Institution availed itself of the kindness of the gen¬ 
eral manager to study the wonders of Van Amburgh’s Menagerie. 

There are now 331 names on the list of pupils. 

So great is the crowd of lady teachers employed here that we misstated the 
number. It is 12 instead of 11. 

A briskness runs through the shops, which is commendable. The shoe 
shop, with an eye to money-making, has its hands busy for a large firm in 
the city. 

The monthly exhibitions, which were experimented on over a year without 
satisfactory results, are now classed among things that were. 

The Institution has had the pleasure of a visit from Mrs. Whitman, the 
late matron, Mr. Henry C. Hammond and his bride, of the Illinois Institu¬ 
tion, and Mr. Barnes, of the Louisiana Institution. 

From an over indulgence in base-ball last year, the boys have had their 
appreciation of it so blunted that they have taken a turn at foot-ball. 

Upon the receipt of the news of the great Chicago fire, late the 9th, the 
facilities for cooking in the Institution were put in exercise, and before morn¬ 
ing half a ton of cooked food, bread, biscuit and meat was ready for shipment 
to the unfortunate city. Practical benevolence that. 

Intelligence has been received to the effect that Mr. Thomas N. Raffing- 
ton, the deaf-mute engraver, had his office and residence swept away by the 
flames. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Since the commencement of the term on the 6th of Sept, last, the num¬ 
ber of pupils in attendance has increased to 224—the largest number ever 
recorded in the annals of the Institution. No more could be admitted owing 
to want of room. It is therefore apparent that the time has come when 
enlarged accommodations are absolutely necessary, and there is no doubt 
but that measures will be taken to this end, if it can be advantageously 
done. To provide for the education of all the deaf-mute children in the 
Commonwealth, there ought to be at least two Institutions, one at Philadel¬ 
phia and the other at Pittsburg. 

Small-pox is raging in the city to such an alarming extent that precau¬ 
tions have been taken to prevent the spread of that terrible disease—the 
pupils recently admitted having been vaccinated. 

An addition to the corps of teachers has been made in the person of Amos 
L. Pettengill, a promising -young man and nephew to Mr. Benjamin D. Pet- 
teng-ill, one of our teachers, and son of Rev. John H. Pettengill, the Sea¬ 
men’s Chaplain at Antwerp, Belgium. The Rev. Mr. Pettingill was form¬ 
erly connected as teacher with the New York Institution, being a cotempo- 
of Cary, Barnard and Bartlett. 

The Deaf-Mute Advance has already announced the marriage of Mr. M. 
L. Brock, of this Institution, and formerly of the Illinois School, to Miss 
Elvira L. Gage, of the latter Institution, which took place on the 4th of Sep¬ 
tember last. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 

A correspondent of The Washington Chronicle , writing from Columbia, 
vouches for this statement concerning Dr. B. F. Bates, who it was proposed 
to putin charge of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in this State : 

The Governor received strong recommendations to appoint Dr. B. F. Bates 
to the office of Superintendent of the]Deaf and Dumb Institution at Spar¬ 
tanburg, he being vouched for as a good man and a good Republican, but lo ! 
just about as the commission was to be issued, a letter came post haste with¬ 
drawing all that had been said, and stating the fact that Bates was one of 
the principal inside workers of the Ku-Klux, he being no less a personage 
than the chief of one of the dens. The marshal will, therefore, attend to 
his case. 

TENNESSEE. 

On the 0.7th of September the jury of the United States Court at Knox¬ 
ville paid a visit to this school and witnessed some interesting exercises by the 
various classes. During the speech-making which followed the exercises, it 
was stated that one member of the jury, Mr. Henry, had given the casting 
vote in the Legislature which established the school, in 1843. 

The buildings are situated on the southern slope of a large hill in the west¬ 
ern part of the city of Knoxville, and the grounds include seven acres of 
land donated by Mr. Calvin Morgan. They are at present in fine condition, 
being laid off in front and on either side into beautiful walks bordered with 
flowers, and nice grass plats covered with shade-trees and shrubbery. The 
western half of the grounds is occupied by the girls as their place of recrea¬ 
tion and the eastern half by the boys. Each have a beautiful flower garden, 
the work of their own hands. Indeed, all the ornamental work about the 
grounds has been executed by the pupils, under the supervision of Mr. Ijams, 
the Principal, who has shown a cultivated taste in planning and executing 
the work. Level croquet grounds have also been graded on each side, and 
in the rear of the buildings is the vegetable garden, which is tilled by the 
pupils. 

Some of the boys are very ingenious. A miniature steamboat is exhibited 
in the office, which was made by a little boy named Wm. Potts. It has the 
hull, deck, cabin, ballustrades, smoke-stacks, and everything complete, the 
material being simply cornstalks. A cotton-gin and a stage-coach were con¬ 
structed by the same boy, which are remarkable curiosities. A wooden 
thresher was also made by Wm. G. Beckwith. 

WISCONSIN. 

The school is in full and successful operation, with 136 pupils. Mr. Val¬ 
entine has charge of the first class, Mr. Williams the second, Mr. Eddy the 
third, Mr. Phillips the fourth, Mr. Schilling the fifth, Mr. McCoy the sixth, 
Miss Johnson the seventh, and Miss Eddy the Articulation class. 

The shoe shop is lively and custom quite fair under the concentrated 
energy of its master, Mr. Rideout. 

The cabinet shop is turning out some very creditable pieces of furniture, 
and, together with the former, is a source of somo profit to the Institution. 

Mr. Woodbury, the clerk, is at his post, and though but recently initiated, 
he gives promise of great usefulness in his department. 

The sanitary condition of the Institution is very satisfactory, and nothing 
has, as yet, transpired to interrupt the school, as has been the case in some 
other Institutions. 


NOTICE. 

THE TENTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE NEW ENGLAND GALLAUDET ASSO¬ 
CIATION OF DEAF-MUTES 

will be holden in Boston, Mass., on Monday and Tuesday, January 1 and 
2, 1872. 

The address by the President, and the choice of officers for the ensuing 
term, will, as usual, be made on the first day. On Tuesday, the 2d, an ora¬ 
tion will be delivered by Mr. Alphonso Johnson, of the New York Institu¬ 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, or Mr. Melville Ballard, B. S., of the National 
Deaf-Mute College, as his substitute, to be followed by addresses from prom¬ 
inent gentlemen, both deaf and hearing. 

The important question of the day to be brought under notice is the Clerc 
Memorial. 

There will be a grand levee and social reunion on the evening of the 
second day. 

Arrangements with the railroads and steamboats in New England for free 
return tickets, and with the hotels for reduced rates of board, and for the 
distribution of circulars among deaf-mutes, will be made by the committee 
of arrangements in due time. 

A full attendance is respectfully solicited, and a cordial invitation is ex¬ 
tended to all. 

Any communication may be sent to Wm. B. Sweet, Marblehead, Mass. 

W. B. Sweet, President. 

C. Aug. Brown, Secretary. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE CHURCH MISSION TO DEAF-MUTES. 

On Sunday, September 17, at z\ P. M., in St. Paul’s Church, Albany, 
N. Y., Rev. Dr. Gallaudet conducted the monthly service for deaf-mutes. 

On the following Sunday, in Grace Church, Mexico, Oswego county, N. 
Y., at a special service held at 3 P. M., he baptized Miss Nutting; and on 
the following Wednesday morning, in the same place, Mrs. Milton Jones. 
These ladies were subsequently confirmed by Bishop Huntington, of Central 
New York. 

Then followed the ordination of Rev. Mr. Watson, the Rector, to priest’s 
orders. This impressive service was interpreted to the thirteen deaf-mutes 
who were of the crowded congregation. Quite a number of these improved 
the opportunity of receiving the Holy Communion. 

St. Ann’s Free Church for Deaf-Mutes, New York, having been closed 
three months for repairs and decorations, was re-opened on Sunday, October 
1st, being the 19th anniversary of the founding of the Parish in the Chapel 
of the New York University. The present building has been occupied only 
since July, 1859. The Church interior presented a really beautiful appear¬ 
ance. The organ has been removed to the chancel end of the Church, thus 
bringing to view the fine wheel-window of stained-glass. Some effective 
lettering has been introduced, viz, over the chancel-window: “In the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost; ” on the walls each 
side of the chancel: “ The ears of the deaf shall be unstopped,” “The 
tongue of the dumb shall sing;” about the wheel-window: “Thou shalt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee ” and “ Be ye doers 
of the word and not hearers only.” 

There is a bright and cheerful look to the whole Church, which must 
prove a source of pleasure to those whose eyes receive more vivid impressions 
than the brethren who have all their faculties. It is hoped that Deaf-mutes 
throughout the land on visiting New York City, will bear in mind the sign- 
service which is held every Sunday afternoon, in St. Ann’s Church, 18th st., 
near Fifth av. The Rector, Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D. D., stated in his 
anniversary sermon that the Church had raised during the year about $1 3,500 
for current expenses and charitable objects ; four children of deaf-mutes had 
been baptized; 1 deaf-mute confirmed; 4 deaf-mute couples had been mar¬ 
ried ; 2 deaf-mute communicants had died, and several had been received 
to the Communion. The number of deaf-mute communicants is between 
50 and 60. These, with those who can hear and speak, make the whole 
number about 500. 

The fund of the Church Mission to deaf-mutes had received about $2,500, 
and that for aged and infirm deaf-mutes, $56. The Rector hoped for the 
speedy founding of a National Home for aged and infirm deaf-mutes in the 
neighborhood of the city of New York. 

The Rev. Dr. Clerc is holding Sunday afternoon services in St. Stephen’s 
Church, Philadelphia, and Mr Samuel Adams, in Grace Church Sunday- 
School room, Baltimore. 

Rev. Mr. Holmes, assistant at St. Ann’s, is on his way home from Europe. 

The Rector of St. Ann’s desires to report a very pleasant visit made to the 
Maryland Institution for Deaf-Mutes at Frederick, on the 4th and 5th of 
October. He found the new buildings going steadily on towards completion, 
and Mr. Ely, the principal, very much encouraged in his work. He had the 
privilege of conducting a morning service in the Chapel. 


MARRIED. 

At the residence of the bride’s mother, in Spencer county, Ky., on Wed¬ 
nesday morning, September 27, 1871, by Rev. Thomas Maclntire, principal 
of the Indiana Institute, Mr. Geo. T. Schoolfield, a mute teacher in the 
Kentucky Institute, to Miss Emma Beard, a former pupil in the same 
Institute. 


Thomas Landseer, the great engraver, brother of Sir Ed¬ 
win, is totally deaf. 

A man in Portland wanted to gain admission to a panorama 
for half price, on the ground that he had but one eye. 

What a progressive age we live in! Two years ago the 
community could not support a single class-paper; now we 
have six flourishing sheets, including Institution publications, 
without reckoning the educational quarterly. The Annals. 

The Deaf-Mute Advance proposes to take a “new depar¬ 
ture ” from the 1st of January, proximo, and come out there¬ 
after as a fortnightly. We are gratified to witness its pros¬ 
perity, but unless it advances in punctuality, barring accidents, 
we cannot consider the new step a legitimate advance, nor steal 
items from its pages. 
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Acting on the suggestion of “pale student,” in the Rec¬ 
ord of last month, ’72 called a prelimary meeting of the stu¬ 
dents interested in the formation of a literary society on the 
1 2th ult,, which was held in room No. 12. The interest of 
the students in the matter was evinced by the large number in 
attendance, almost the entire College being present. The 
only thing done at this meeting was the selection of a com¬ 
mittee of one from each of the classes to draft a constitution, 
with instructions to call another meeting when ready to report. 

On the 22d ult. quite an enthusiastic meeting was held to 
receive the report of the committee. The constitution and 
by-laws as reported by the committee were unanimously adopted, 
with only some slight alterations as to lines and time of hold¬ 
ing meetings; a circumstance which reflects great credit on the 
labors of the committee, considering the difficulty of pleasing 
all sides. The constitution as it now is cannot well be im¬ 
proved upon. 

The Society meets fortnightly, on Friday evening, and has 
for its aim “improvement in composition and oratory, attain¬ 
ment of readiness in debate, and the formation of a library of 
first-class literature.” The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing term of three months : President , W. L. Hill, ’72; 
Vice-President , D. H. Carroll, ’73; Secretary, V. F. Hallo¬ 
way, ’73; Treasurer, D. S. Rogers, ’73; Librarian, Ed. 
Stretch, ’74; Tellers, W. M. Allman, ’75 ; and S. T. Whee¬ 
ler, of the Prep Class. 

Seventy-live per cent, of the receipts of the Society, when 
out of debt, will be devoted to the maintenance and increase 
of the library, and the rest to the current expenses of the Soci¬ 
ety. The Librarian, at present, has nothing to do, but it is 
to be hoped he will not long be allowed to remain idle, as a 
good library is urgently needed. We have none at present, 
unless a few histories, some dictionaries, a great many Agricul¬ 
tural and Patent Reports, and not a few bulky volumes of the 
proceedings of Congress ff.r the last fifty years, in the posses¬ 
sion of the Institution, may be considered as constituting one. 

Several names have been proposed for the new Society, but 
none meeting with general favor the ultimate selection has 
been postponed until the next regular meeting. 

The meetings for the present will be held in the Lecture- 
room. 


CLOCKS. 

A certain Senior, long noted for the punctuality which he 
has invariably observed in being tardy at prayers, recitations, 
lectures, and at meals even, when it might naturally be sup¬ 
posed the claims of the inner man would be asserted strongly 
enough to bring him to time, impressed with the idea of his 
dignity as a Senior, and the necessity of conducting himself 
accordingly, purchased a clock, in lofty contempt of those new¬ 
fangled inventions which many of his fellow students proudly 
sported within their waistcoat pockets. He was filled with 
the laudable ambition of setting an example of punctuality to 
the entire College. He should henceforth be the first in his 
seat at prayers. No longer would the much-enduring profes¬ 
sor have to question his whereabouts at the beginning of a reci¬ 
tation, or be interrupted in some careful explanation by his 
dilatory entrance. No longer, either, should cold hash or 


crystallized gravy be his breakfast portion. No ! he had only 
to glance at his clock and the rest would be easy. 

Round were the eyes of the students when this self-reform¬ 
ing Senior was seen entering College Hall with a clock, eight 
inches by six, under his arm, and a face (the Senior’s, not the 
clock’s) expressive of immense importance and dignified reso¬ 
lution. Inquiries elicited no further information than the 
mysterious words “ You’ll see;” uttering which the Senior dis¬ 
appeared within his eight inches—no, feet —by six sanctum. 

His newly-formed resolution, however, soon leaked out, and 
many were the conjectures among the students as to how he 
would keep it. On the following morning his seat at the 
breakfast table was the target of many curious glances, which 
deepened into amazement when its rightful occupant was seen 
to be on time, and sitting with a face that was both “childlike 
and bland.” 

The same promptness was observed at morning and evening 
prayers of the same day ; and the professors exchanged looks 
of meaning, while the students were completely nonplussed. 
He was also one of the first in the recitation rooms on that 
memorable morning, and the entrance of the various professors 
was signalized by a doubtful glance at the number on the door, 
they probably being under the impression that they had mis¬ 
taken the room. 

But, alas for human perseverance, or unreliable clocks! 
That morning was the first and last one on which our Senior’s 
presence graced the breakfast table. As that day was the be¬ 
ginning, so was it the end of his praiseworthy attempts at 
setting himself up as a model of punctuality. He gave in ; 
he succumbed to the irresistible force of habit. Report saith, 
however, that the clock, though it failed to accomplish any 
reform, is the object of great attention from the Senior, who, 
snugly ensconced beneath warm bed clothing these chilly 
mornings, watches with great complacency the delicate hands 
as they move slowly over the dial, now indicating half-past six 
o’clock, then seven, then half-past, and—“Well, I must get 
up, I suppose.” 


The inmates of our Institution have contributed over $200 in cash for the 
Chicago sufferers. 

Abbott, from New York, does not think Washington such a bad, con¬ 
ceited place after all. 

But one Senior has, as yet, had pluck enough to purchase a “ stovepipe.” 
How about the class dignity ? 

L. C. Tuck, ’70, will be here soon. He has accepted a place in the Faculty 
of the Primary Department of the Institution. 

Freund is a friend in need and deed. Students dining in the city should 
not fail to patronize this prince of caterers. A more substantial lunch than 
provided by him cannot be obtained in the city. 

Dame Rumor saith the Crane B. B. C. of the Maryland Institution is 
practising hard with the intention of giving our Kendalls a rousing defeat 
some fine day, and so wipe out the score of a year ago. 

The Gymnasium, ancient and dilapidated though it was, is sorely missed 
by those of the students who believe in muscular Christianity. Their mourn¬ 
ful lament is, “What are we to do when the rainy weather sets in?” 
Echo answers, “I dunno.” 

James H. Purvis, of the Preparatory Class, visited Duluth, the Zenith 
City of the Unsalted Seas, and other places along Lakes Superior and Mich¬ 
igan, during the summer, and brought back quite a collection of stones and 
ores of iron and copper. His collection includes a large number of hand¬ 
some agates and some very beautiful specimens of green stones. He has 
made a present of his collection to the College Mineralogical Cabinet. 
Verily, as the Spaniards say, “ He that is silent gathers stones ! ” 

The Deaf-Mute Home Circle , published somewhere out in Nebraska, con¬ 
siders one Albert J. Hasty the most intelligent deaf-mute under the sun, 
making one exception, however, in favor of a certain Joseph Mount. The 
paper innocently inquires why the Faculty of the Deaf-Mute College does 
not confer a degree on this remarkable Hasty, who has written for Tbe 
Scientific American , who has just married a hearing and speaking angel, who 
may some day be a proud parent, and—well, who richly deserves a first-class 
degree. We recommend this case to the careful consideration of the Faculty. 
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Jnformation Wanted. 


Engineer A. J. H., where are you? Address W. L. B., American 
Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 


S. Teel, 


tailor, 


MENS FURNISHING GOODS , 


935 Pennsylvania Avenue, 


Between Ninth and Tenth streets. 


^he Silent World, 

A monthly paper of 16 quarto pages, published at Washington, D. C., 
and devoted principally to the interests of the Deaf and Dumb, aiming to give 
a faithful insight into the Silent World of the Deaf, and to spread abroad 
more general and correct notions of this class, and of their education and 
capabilities, besides embracing in its columns 

ESSAYS, SKETCHES, STORIES, and ARTICLES OF 

GENERAL INTEREST AND INFORMATION. 

Great care is taken to make the paper appear well in every way. The 
articles admitted to its columns are required to possess a certain degree of lite¬ 
rary merit, and the mechanical part of the work is neat and attractive. 

The reception accorded to it thus far has been gratifying in the extreme. 

It has elicited the unanimous commendation of the Press. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“ The Silent World has made itself palpable, and deserves encouragement 
from the public.” —Washington Capital. 

“A well gotten up and interesting periodical.” —Augusta ( Ga .) Constitu¬ 
tionalist. 

“ Elegantly printed.”— Portland (Me.) Transcript. 

“ The contents of the initial number are carefully prepared and interest¬ 
ing.”— Washington Chronicle. 

“ Will render most valuable service to the best interests of the deaf-mute 
community.”— Rutland (Ft.) Herald. 

“ Promises to be an aid and source of pleasure to this class of the com¬ 
munity.”— New York Observer. 

“ This paper, as our readers have already been informed, is devoted to the 
interests of the deaf and dumb. It is a very handsomely printed quarto sheet, 
on tinted paper, and is filled with interesting matter, not only for the class to 
which it is particularly addressed, but for the general reader. In their saluta¬ 
tory the conductors express their determination to make the paper occupy an 
honorable place among their cotemporaries, and the initial number gives flat¬ 
tering promise of success in this endeavor. It contains articles on a variety of 
topics, biographical and historical, besides a large amount of news from the 
different deaf and dumb institutions of the country. It is edited with care 
and tact that will undoubtedly gain for it a wide popularity. We cordially 
welcome it to the field which has hitherto been unoccupied, and hope and 
predict for it a successful career.”— Rutland Weekly Herald. 

Terms. —Single subscriptions $1.50 per year, in advance. Clubs of ten, 
$1.25. Single copies 15 cts. 

Address, J. G. PARKINSON, 

Lock-box 39, Washington, D. C. 


The Deaf-Mute Advance, 

A MONTHLY 

Original and first-class newspaper, being an exponent of news from every 
Institution. Has an excellent corps of correspondents and contributors, among 
whom are Prof. John R. Burnet, A. M., N. Y.; Prof. W. H. Weeks, Hart¬ 
ford ; Prof. Z G. McCoy, Wisconsin; Prof. C. S. Zorbaugh, Iowa; Prof. 
W. H. Brennan, Mich.; Prof. C. M. Grow, Maryland ; Prof. Z. W. Haynes, 
N. C.; Mr. P. P. Pratt, Ohio; Prof. B. T. Gilkey, Missouri; Prof. G. T. 
Schoolfield, Ky.; Prof. W. S. Smith, Oregon; Prof. H. B. Crandal, Cal.; 
Prof. G. W. Chase, Ohio, &c. 

Among its various features are 

EDITORIALS, INSTITUTION NEWS, 

COMMUNICATIONS, STORIES, ITEMS, &c. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

“ I am glad to receive The Advance.”—John A. Hall, Whitehall, N. Y. 

“ I assure you that your paper is better than any other paper. I shall take 
it as long as it lives.”— Alden F. Osgood, Mass. 

“ You need not feel flattered at what I say about The Advance. You yet 
have the ‘ national organ,’ so keep it.”— Prof. G. W. Chase, Ohio. 

“ My best wishes for the success of your enterprise.”— Supt. J. L. Noyes, 
Minnesota Institution. 

“ I like it, and wish it continued.”— Joshua Foster, Supt. Pennsylvania 
Institution. 

“ I always read The Advance with the greatest interest, and think you 
have succeeded admirably in making it a truly representative deaf-mute jour¬ 
nal.”— E. P. Caruthers, Principal Arkansas Institution. 

“I am very glad to see such evidences of your own prosperity, and of the 
deaf-mutes in general, as to publish and sustain such a neat and well-printed 
paper.”— Rev. J. B. Logan. 

“ I consider The Advance one of the best papers for deaf-mutes I have ever 
seen. I wish we had a similar paper at New York.”— Prof. J. R. Burnet. 

“ I think The Advance is the most interesting paper in this country.”— 
James Graggs, Kansas. 

“ The readers of The Advance say that the paper gives them entire satis¬ 
faction.”— Prof. C. S. Zorbaugh. 


Price —Fifty cents a year. 
Address, 


DEAF-MUTE ADVANCE, 

Jacksonville, Illinois. 


B. KATZENSTEIN. 


Saks & Co. 

TAILORS , CLOTHIERS , 

/ AND 

MEN’S FURNISHERS, 

316 SEVENTH STREET, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

[Entire Building.] 


Qaution ! Beware of Impostors!— 

As some unscrupulous parties are in the habit of stating that their places 
of business are branch stores of the Original Franc, I hereby notify the public 
that I have no branch stores, and that I have no connection with any similar 
institution in this city. 

THE ORIGINAL FRANC, 

DEALER IN 

Gent’s Furnishing Goods, 

No. 43 1 7th Street, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SPECIALTY IN 


FINE SHIRTS TO OR^ER. 


I osano & Hardon, 

MERCHANT TAILORS, 

No. 400 Ninth Street, corner of D, 

Opp. Y. M. C. A. Building, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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